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Chiang's personal servant had been found, making
his way down to the foot of the slope. His master
could not be far away.
Half-way up this valley there is a great stone out-
crop overhung by a jutting shelf of rock. The place
has its history, like every other spot on these ancient
hills; it is known as the Hu P'an Shih, or Tiger Rock.
And here, hiding in the cleft between rock and
mountain, Chiang Kai-shek1 was at last discovered.
He had only a light Chinese gown above his night-
clothes, and his bare feet and hands had been torn in
his flight through the darkness. Trembling with cold
and exhaustion, he crouched against the wet rock.
In his ears, perhaps, rang still the sound of shots.
Sun hailed him as "Wei Yuan Chang," using the
title of his official rank. There was no irony in the
words, though there was irony enough in the situa-
tion. But Chiang's response was that of a man who
had lost all hope.
"If you are my comrades," he said hoarsely,
"shoot me now and finish it all."
"We will not shoot!" said the young captain, with
some aplomb. "We only ask you to lead our country
against Japan, Then we shall be the first to cheer our
Generalissimo." The Tungpei men shouted their
agreement.
But Chiang remained on his rock and said with
difficulty, "Call Marshal Chang here, and I will come
down."
"Marshal Chang is not here," Sun replied. "The
troops are rising in the city; we came here to protect
you."
1 Chieh-shih (or "Kai-shek"), the given name of the General-*
issimo, means "Between Two Stones."